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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Cuairman : Transmitted herewith is my report on a study 
mission to France, Germany, and Italy during August and Septem- 
ber of this year. Since my return, events have moved very rapidly 
in Europe. I refer particularly to the developments at the recent 
London-Paris conferences. In my report, I have placed my observa- 
tions in Europe largely in the context of these conferences since the 
results which they have produced are of great significance to this 
country. 

The United States, I know, is fully aware of the fine contribution 
which you personally made in connection with your conferences with 
the leading statesmen of Western Europe during the crucial days 
when the search was on for alternatives to the European Defense 
Community. I should like, again, to take this occasion to call atten 
tion to the work of officers of the Department of State and other 
United States employees in the countries of Europe which I visited. 
Too often, the excellent service on behalf of our country which is 
being rendered by these men and women goes unappreciated. 

I also want to commend Mr. Francis R. Valeo, whom you assigned 
from the staff of the Committee on Foreign Relations to accompany 
me. His assistance, cooperation, and knowledge were of great value 
in carrying out the purposes of the mission. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mike MANSFIELD. 

NoveMBER 4, 1954. 
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1. INTRODUCTORY 


American foreign policy has sought to encourage the integration of 
Western Europe so that the region might cooperate more effectively 
within the larger association of the North Atlantic Community. To 
this end, we have provided billions of dollars in aid programs and 
committed American Armed Forces to the Continent of Europe. 

This policy has been based on the belief that in international group- 
ings of this kind, the United States and the European nations can 
best provide for the common security essential to the prospering in 
freedom of each participating country. Toa great extent, the immedi- 
ate need for the groupings grew out of the towering threat to free 
nations posed by the postwar policies of Soviet communism. 

Recently, our policy with respect to Europe has passed through 
a major crisis, precipitated by the rejection of the European De fense 
Community. The action of the French Parliament in this connection 
brought us face to face with a fundamental question. Were the forces 
of cohesion among the free nations, particularly in Western Europe, 
strong enough to prevent a return to age old and now probably suicidal 
rivalries? 

For us, the significance of the question was clear. If the impulse 
toward unity was not suflicien a strong, then the premise of our policy 
was inerror. To put it another way, if we could not count. on regional 
groupings to provide a means for our security and progress in common 
with other free nations, the “agonizing reappraisal,” the search for 
alternatives, would have been inevitable 

To some extent, the question has been answered by the recent 
London-Paris conferences. No sooner had EDC fallen than the west- 
ern nations and particularly those in the core of EKurope—Great 
sritain, France, Western Germany, Italy, and the Benelux countries 


set about erecting a substitute. A new formula has now been found. 
These conferences have restored the promise of continuing western 
unity. That in itself is an accomplishment of great importance. 


Perhaps even more significant, however, is the speed with which this 
has happened. It is a demonstration of the vitality of the idea of 
western cooperation. It is also an indication of the basic soundness 
of the bipartisan policies of this country which have supported this 
idea for almost a decade. 

It seems to me important, however, to reiterate that the results of 
the London-Paris conferences constitute a promise, not a fulfillment. 
These conferences have made available a new plan for giving effect 
to western unity. The plan may prove more acceptable and, in the 
long run, more effective than the one it replaced—that is, EDC. 

For the present, however, all that we have is a blueprint. The 
building must go forward. If a sound structure is to be produced 
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d if it is to be lived in, so to speak, by the western nations, the 
same mutual understanding and national forbearance which made 
poss ble the suecess of the London-Paris conferences must continue. 
Inn this way the “partne rship” idea in foreign policy, advanced by 
President Eisenhower some months ago, can become the foundation 


as ; 
of our relations with our allies. 


>. THE RESULTS OF THE LONDON-PARIS CONFERENCES 


| he accords reached at London and Paris are primarily concerned 
With the manner in which Western Germany is to be brought into 
and retained in the community of free nations. They provide for the 
return of sovereignty to that country, German and Italian adherence 
to the Brussels Treaty of 1948, and German admission into the North 
Atlantic Organization. 

The Germans will raise a national army of 12 divisions and estab- 
lish air and naval defense forces as their contribution to the common 
defense of the West. This is a principal difference between the 
present aceords and the EDC concept. Under the latter, the Germans 
would also have rearmed. ‘The national identity of their forces, how- 
ever, as In the case of other continental nations, would have been sub- 
merged in an integrated European army in order to minimize the 
po sibilities of a resurgence of nationalistic militarism. 

The London-Paris accords seek the same end by different means. 
Armies of each of the continental countries retain their national 
identity but the powers of the NATO commander to control them 
are extended. Moreover, maximum levels of forces are established 
and these levels are to be maintained by a system of international 
inspection. There is also provision for the control of arms production. 
In the latter connection, the Germans foreswear the manufacture of 
biological and atomic weapons, guided missiles, large naval vessels, 
submarines, and bombers. They also undertake not to resort to arms 
to change the existing frontiers or to achieve unification with Eastern 
Germany. 

As a further safeguard, Great Britain commits four divisions and 
a tactical air force to the Continent. These forces are to be with 
drawn only with the consent of a majority of the Brussels Treaty 
nations, For our part, the Secretary of State promised to recom 
n end to the Pr sident that we retain armed forces In Kurope. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE LONDON-PARIS CONFERENCES 


The need for the restoration of German sovereignty has long been 
recognized not only in this country but throughout Europe. It is 
almo t 10 vears since the end of World War I]. Japan, which was 
defeated after Germany, has long since regained control of her affairs. 
A continuance of foreien control over Germany could only serve to 
encourage nationalistic resentments in a new veneration of Germans 
whi h Is now coming of age. It would mean, moreover, an indefinite 
prolongation of the occupation regime which is costly not only to 
Germany but to ourselves. 

On the question of rearmament of Germany, there has been less 
unanimity of view, particularly in Europe. Doubts of the wisdom of 
this course persist in minority parties throughout Europe, including 
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(Grermany. These are not solely “Communist. doubts,” the purposes of 
which are clear—to keep a defenseless Western Germany soft for 
eventual conquest by Communist legions from East Germany and 
elsewhere. They are for the most part the doubts of sincere people 
who twice in a generation have seen European civilization brought to 


the edge of destruction by war. The grim reminders of this recent 
past are st ill to be seen in many elties of Kurope. A decade of rebuild- 


ing has not obliterated the scars of war. 

One ean appreciate these fears. The fact is. however. that the 
present leaders of free Kurope along with our own recognize that the 
continued de “pe ndence of Germans primarily on the defense forees 
of the occupying powers, rather than on their own, constitutes a 
greater invitation to a third world war than the plan of defensive 
rearmament that is now proposed. 

The policy of the United States in this respect has long been estab- 
lished. During the last session of the Congress it was reiterated and 
reinforced when the Senate passed a resolution by a unanimous vote 
calling on the President to take steps “to restore sovereignty to Ger- 
many and to enable her to contribute to the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security. 

The accords reached at London and Paris reflect an awareness of 
the risks that are icon in rearmament as well as the need for 
common defense of the West. It is a credit to the participating 
continental nations that they agreed to accept maximum limitations 
on armaments, production controls, and the vesting of greater author- 
ity over their forces in the NATO commander. Faithfully carried 
out, these arrangements should minimize the danger of unilateral 
action by any Western European country. They should also permit 
the effective use of the various national forces in integrated defense 
operations. The pledge of Western Germany not to seek a rectification 
of existing frontiers by force offers further assurance that the intent 
of these accords is solely defensive. 

Perhaps no single factor was more important to the success of the 
conferences than the British pledge to retain armed forces in Europe. 
This pledge represe nts a historic decision by which the British people 
have relinked their destiny with the continent. Its immediate sig- 
nificance lies in the reassurance it gives to France against a dominant 
Germany. It may prove, in this respect, decisive in French ratification 
of the accords. At the time of my visit to Europe, the absence of such 

pledge was regarded by many observers as a basic cause of the 
rejection of EDC 

By bringing the question of EDC to a decision in the Assembly, the 
French Government has also contributed to the cause of western unity. 
There are many in Europe who will argue that EDC was a better 
approach to the problem of integration than what has emerged from 
the London-Paris conferences. Few, however, would contend that the 
long delay in facing a decision on that plan led to anything but a 
spre: ading paralysis in the western community. If continued it ulti- 
mately might have resulted in a return to chaotic nationalistic rival- 
ries. By 5 ’ fore ing a deci ision on W hat coulk | not be obtained, France’s 
Premier, M. Mendes-France, made it possible to explore the possibili- 
ties of what might be obtained. 
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In citing the role of Germany, the United Kingdom, and France, at 
the London-Paris conferences, I do not mean to ignore that of other 
European countries, nor of our own. The conferences, however, dealt 
with matters which were preponderantly European. Even more spe- 
cifically they dealt with the problem growing out of the interaction of 
the policies of three powers—Germany, the United Kingdom, and 
France. In such circumstances, the best solutions, and pe rhaps the 
only possible solutions, were those that could be found by the Euro- 
peans themselves. The most effective contribution which the United 
States could have made was auxiliary, and the Secretary of State made 
it, with helpful suggestions and pledges of continuing American 
support, 
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Before the accords reached at London and Paris can take effect, 
various agreements and protocols must be ratified. In the case of 
those extending the Brussels Treaty of 1948 to include Germany and 
Italy, 5 other nations are involved.’ With respect to the admission of 
Germany to NATO, 14 nations must approve. At first glance, this 
may appear to be a formidable gauntlet for the accords to run. The 
problem of ratification, however, is likely to boil down to the situation 
and the attitudes that prevail inside Germany, France, and to some 
extent Italy. The leaders of the governments of these three countries 
have all cast their lot for the plan of western unity that has emerged 
from the London-Paris conferences. The question is largely whether 
or not this concept and its promise will outweigh conflicting attitudes 
based on traditional national fears, real or imagined nationalistic in- 
terests and the attraction of more extreme plans of European unity, 
as well as the divisive efforts of international communism. <A factor 
less clearly related to ratification, but in my opinion of the greatest 
importance, is the economic situation that may exist in all Europe in 
the months ahead. A slackening in the economic progress of the var- 
ious countries could result in one or more of them pursuing policies 
designed to protect their immediate well-being regardless of the ulti- 
mate cost of such polici ies to themselves or the West. 

7 he pros pe cts in Ge rmany 

Chancellor Konrad Adenauer brought back from the London- 
Paris conferences three results of particular importance to his coun- 
try. He obtained assurance of a pro: npt restoration of German sov- 
ereignty, admission to the Brussels Treaty Organization and NATO, 
and the right to build a German Army. In the immediate situation 
in Germany, the first two accomplishments are probably the most 
significant. Restoration of sovereignty should serve to reduce the 
restlessness under continued foreign control which was causing some 
Germans to look eastward. Admission to the Brussels T reaty Organi- 
zation and NATO has the same effect in another way; it is an ac ‘knowl- 
edgment of Germany’s international equality and its right to full 
membership in the western community. As for the reestablishment 
of a national army, there is little surface enthusiasm for this project 
in Germany at the present time. This attitude may change rapidly, 
however, as the milit: ary forces take form. 


lom, France, Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxembourg 
ada, Denmark, France, Greece, Iceland, Italy, Luxembourg, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, Portugal, Turkey, United Kingdom, and the United States 
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What Germany has obtained at London and Paris is similar in sub- 
stance to what would have been provided through the EDC approach. 
The problems of securing ratification of the present accords are also 
similar to those previously encountered. Principal opposition Is 
likely to center on the theme of “unification first.” A considerable 
body of opinion supports the view that unification with Eastern Ger- 
many should be the primary aim of German foreign policy. It has not 
been discouraged by the obstacles which the Soviet Union has re peat- 
edly placed in the way of unification. On the contrary, this opimion 
has probably been stimulated by recent Communist tactics which give 
the appearance of being conciliatory in nature. 

Support for the “unification first” idea in Germany is compounded 
of many elements. There are, for example, strongly nationalistic 
sentiments, particularly in Berlin, which veer in this direction. There 
are commercial groups which look to the Kast for markets and raw 
materials. There are those who visualize Germany as an independ- 
ent neutralist or activist third force in central Europe. There are, 
finally, the Communists, presently few in number in Western Ger- 
many, who seek to link Germany with the international totalitarian 
movement. These opposition forces can find issues in the London- 
Paris accords and in some cases are already doing so. They could 
object, for example, to the | rohibitions placed on certain arms manu- 
facturing in Germany, the powers given to the NATO commander 
over the German army, and particularly the Saar settlement. The 
later may be an especially effective issue for the opposition. Under 
the terms of the settlement the Saar is “*Europeanized,” and the special 
economic prerogatives of France are maintained. This status, how 
ever, is made subject to a plebiscite of the inhabitants of the Saar, 
who are preponderantly German. 

Chancellor Adenauer prevailed against his i? position in the past 
in securing ratification of EDC. The questi is whether or not he 
ean succeed again. There are indications that 'th e Chancellor has lost 
some political support since his great victory in chi national elections 
of 1953. ‘The defections of Otto John and Karl Franz eee 
Wittmark are not without significance in terms of the appeal of the 
“unifieation first” idea: nor can the endorsement of this cael by 
four former German premiers be ignored. 

A prince ipal asset on the side of ratification will be the favorable 
economic situation in Germany, provided that it is maintained. Re 
covery under Adenauer has been remarkable. Agricultural and 
industrial activitv is at a high level, the currency is stable, and, in 


general, living conditions are moderately good. This “prosperity” 
has been due primarily to the hard work, ability, and perseverance of 


the German people. It has depended heavily, however, first on 
American economic aid and more recently on an enormous expansion 
in foreign trade. At the time of my visit to Germany there was 
some evidence of impending economic difficulties, some reports of 
dissatisfaction in the ranks of labor. 

The most decisive factor in the outcome of the ratification issue 
may be the leadership of Chancellor Adenauer himself. He has been 
in) recent years the personification of the ideal of Western unity. He 
has labored indefatigably, courageously, and understandingly to bring 
it to realization. His influence with the German people in this respect 
has been enormous. He led them once tothe acceptance of the concept 
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AS ¢ xpressed In Ie Dt 5 It W il] not be easy, however. for him to repeat 
this accomplishment. 
7 } Pros Pe ts in Fran é 

KDC was voted on in the French Parliament 27 months after it 
had been signed. During that period three French governments, 
preceding the present Grovernment headed by Mendes France, held 
ofiice. All were pledged to support EDC. Yet. all had hesitated to 
bring the issue to a vote in Parhament. 

At the Brussels Conference last August, Mendes-France sought 
amendments to EDC which would have enabled his government to 
support the measure. He was unable to obtain the consent of the 
other signatories to his proposed changes. Subsequently, he brought 
the question of ratification to a vote in Parliament without approval or 
disapproval. IDC was defeated on August 30, 1954, by a vote of 319 
to 26-4. 

Whatever the merits of the EDC concept, and there were many, 
the vote on ratification had the effect of ending the vacillation in 
French foreign policy and the paralysis in the international relations 
of Western Kurope. It spurred action leading to the London-Paris 
conferences and a fresh approach to the problem of Kuropean 
Integration. 

The agreements whick have resulted from these conferences have a 
better chance of gaining French acceptance than EDC. Most im- 
portant, perhaps, the British pledge to keep forces on the Continent 
helps to neutralize fears in France of a possible resurgence of German 
militarism. Further assurances are contained in the arms-manufac 
ture controls, the provision for inspected maximum levels of forces, 
the extension of the NATO commander’s powers, and the promise by 
Germany not to resort to a military rectification of the frontiers. 
Finally, substitution of national armies for a European army as 
had been proposed in KDC, and the Saar settlement, if it is accepted 
by Germany, should increase the receptivity to the accords among 
more nationalistic French groups. That the prospects for ratifica- 
tion are good is indicated by the 350-to-113 vote of contidence given to 
Mendes-France on his return from the London Conference. Further- 
more, the French Premier has assured prompt consideration of the 
new accords. They are scheduled for debate in the assembly during 
the month of December. 

If the agreements are finally approved, it will be due in no small 
measure to the change In political climate in France in recent months. 
Without presuming to discuss the merits of any particular measure, 
the fact is that the Mendes-France government has replaced the drift 
nd dodge which formerly existed with a program of action in both 
foreion and domestic matters. The issue of the war in Indochina has 
been faced. So too has the issue of the archaic economic structure. 
These are basic problems that have long been recognized throughout 
France as associated with the country’s indecisiveness in European 
affairs. Few have had the courage, however, to face them in the past. 
That these quest ions and particularly the latter—are now br ing clealt 
with by the Mendes-France government suggests a renewed vigor in 
French political life. It may promise further important contributions 
from France to the common progress of Western Kurope. 


a 
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The prospects in Italy 

Italy did not ratify EDC. The measure was kept from a vote in 
Parliament, at first, apparently, pending a settlement of the Trieste 
question. When it later became ev ident that ratification In France was 
highly doubt ful. Is D¢ . was held back as successive {talim gvovernments 
sought to deal with more pressing domestic issues 

The settlement of the Trieste dispute in an agreement signed by 


Yugoslavia and Italy mm QO tober dD. 1954. should remove possible 
anes eran se present accords. How ver, full and etfe 

tive part ‘ipation of It: ily in the western commu} ity Is inseparal le 
from the political and economic situation that prevails mside the 
country. The great strength enjoved bv the Christian-Democratie 


Party under Premier Alcide de Gasperi from 1948 to 1953 no longer 


exists, At present the drovernment he ided DV | remrer Man lo elba 
based on a coalition ot Christian Democrats, Liberals, Rep bhiea Be 


and Socialists. It has commanded only a scant majority in the 
(‘hamber ot Deputies. ( Oommunist and allied ero ps vhe eC ODPoOsl 
tion to any form ot western mntegration has b automat ~ ported 
over 55 percent of the vote in the national elections of 1953 Phere 
are also extreme nationalist elements who may combine with the ¢ 
munists in an effort to forestall acceptance of the London-P 
ieCOras, 

Apart from the po! tical questiol of ratification, the capacity of 
Italy to participate effectively , the progveress of we er] l ty Ss 
conditioned by the economic J roble ms Wi ch } ive long lacued 
peninsula. These include chronic unemployment rem} 
ment, an antiquated and ineqi table eeconon st cture, and the back 


wardness of thr soutnern provinces. 


Since the end of the war efforts have been made to « il with 
problems. Standing out as positive hievel I the 1O\ but 

angible progress of the land reform in the south whicl coupled 

a . 12-year development plan for that red?! e al | Che rising level 
of lustrial activity which has already reached 50 percent above 
that of L938, Much of this progress is related to the stimulation of 
$1.5 bilhon in economie assistance extended by 1 ( netry ce 
L948, This aid program, however, ha now come practically to a 
close, 


5. CONCLUDING COMMENTS 


The signing of the London-Paris accords has resto ed the pron 
of the continued eames hw - eatinne 
Kurope and in ~ North Atlantic region. Ratification of ase ords 
is the next step; it is not, however, the last. 

Whether this step is taken and, if taken, whether it will lead to 
genuine security and progress will depend on the policies that are 
pursued from now on by this country and other free nations. The 
need for certain policy measures is clearly evident. Together with 
other nations we must support the principle of German unification 
and explore any reasonable possibility of achieving it. We must, as 


“ the free nations bot 


the President has tried to do, cuneaen the cause of peace na war 
weary Kurope and continue to search for practic | means to reduce 
the burden of armaments. The I sehen boll, and the \ ster) nations 


must pe rfect and build their individual and common stre noth. This 
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strength is measurable not only in terms of armaments but in the vigor 
of their beliefs and the st: ibility of their economies. 

In the latter connection, it is essential that we not only perfect the 
structure of integrated western defense but that we reenforce the 
economic base on which it rests. Failure in this respect would invite 
Communist penetration on a massive scale. The maintenance of 
strong economies is partly a national problem and each nation must 
discharge those responsibilities which are uniquely its own. In some 
respects, however, it is also a common European problem and, in a 
larger sense, a proble m of the western ¢ ommunity. 

The level of economic activity and growth in recent years has been 
high in most western nations. We must act now to see that it con- 
tinues that way. If we do not, the totalitarian forces which have been 
blunted once again by the promise of the London-Paris accords will 
find new means of penetration. 

A primary need, it would appear to me, is to push forward the fur- 
ther economic integration of Western Europe. In the apparently 
successful Coal and Steel Community there exists a workable pattern 
for progress of this kind. Other basic European industries—trans- 
port, power, and communications, for example—may be susceptible 
tosimilar treatment. Ofa more general nature are the problems posed 
by the tariff and currency barriers which separate the European coun- 
tries. Progress toward economic integration in Western Europe will 
of course be difficult. This does not make it any less essential. 

The responsibility for action along these lines rests preponderantly 
with the free European nations themselves acting in concert. Europe 
has come a long way from the days when it de ‘pended on the United 
States for economic survival. Free Europeans no less than ourselves 
would resent a continuance of this dependence. ‘To say this, however, 
is not to ignore the continuing interest of this country in European 
integration. There are undoubtedly other ways, more appropriate to 
present conditions, by which the United States might directly en- 
courage this process. There are also less-direct methods related to 
the trade, foreign exchange, and investment relationships among the 
nations of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

The immediate need, therefore, would seem to me to be for the west- 
ern nations to give serious consideration to convening one or more 
special economic conferences. Such conferences might serve to define 
the problems which must be overcome if the nations of Western Eu- 
rope and the North Atlantic Community are to maintain sound econo- 
mies. ‘They could also point the way to common action in meeting 
these problems in the same “partnership” spirit of mutual under- 
standing that characterized the London-Paris conferences. The 
groundwork for such economic conferences has in large part been laid 
by continuing organizations like the European Payments Union and 
the Organization for European Economic Cooperation. 

What is at stake here is not only the economic well-being of Europe 
and ourselves. In the last analysis, it is the sec urity and progress of 
civilization in a world at peace. 


O 











